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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS OF BARK FROM OUR CLUB. 


It is always compensating to resume trains 
of thought which have gladdened us in the 
days gone by, and in venturing to do so now, 
we hope to interest a wider circle of readers 
than the members of the Club. 

We believe that the external physical 
senses are among man’s richest inheritances, 
and acknowledge the imperative duty to 
cultivate them to the greatest perfection. 
Only through their agency are we placed in 
communication with the material world ; and 
that world becomes to us beautiful and in- 
spiring, or dark and unsuggestive, just in 
the proportion that we educate these senses. 
Still we know they are only 

‘¢ Fine steps whereby the queanly soul 

Comes down from her bright throne to view the mass 
She hath dominion over.” 

The beautiful colors of the flowers ; the grand 
and brilliant drapery of our autumnal forests ; 
and, of recent times, the introduction into 
cultivation of the many plants with colored 
foliage, whose leaves almost rival in beauty 
of tinting, the petals that charmed us in earlier 
days, are only simply pretty to the uninstruct- 
ed sense of sight; but when viewed in the 
converging rays of microscopical and chem- 
ical and poetical light, which sometimes re- 
veal the mysteries of natural trath in our 
Club-studies, these gorgeous floral and leaf 
paintings become written revelations of a Di- 
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vine law, or present themselves as evidence 
of an organizing force, underlying and direct- 
ing the great structural energies of nature. 

This subject has claimed the attention of 
our Club, and its final expression, for the 
present, has taken the form of a paper which 
was read at a recent meeting by a member— 
Rachel L. Bodley; and at our request she 
allows a synopsis to appear in this journal. 

“Tn entering upon this difficult subject— 
the coloration of plants—let us seek to do so 
through that gateway so often sought by us 
before as we have studied together—the vege- 
table cell. You criticise me at the outset, 
wisely remarking that I strain my figure 
when I call the cell a gateway; for is it not, 
say you, a closed sack formed of an imperfor- 
ate membrane? I admit the criticism, but 
still insist that the vegetable cell has proved 
for many of you, as well as for me, a verita- 
ble gateway, leading to thoughts profound. 

I enter this little world —this microcosm, 
In it the subtle yet mighty vital force is 
working wonders. I hear no sound. I see 
neither engine, loom nor crucible, yet from 
that depth of silence, the protoplasm in the 
midst of which I stand evolves the treasures 
of the plant-world. Does the work assigned 
it relate to the immediate present? soluble 
dextrine is elaborated. Does its work relate 
to the near future? I see pearly grains of 
starch appear, a temporary solidified condi- 
tion of the nameless principle of a plant. Has 


a 
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this cell received the command to work for 
the ages? around each pellicle of the rapidly- 


dividing protoplasm is built a wall of crystal, | cell 


the ultimate and insoluble condition of that 
same nameless substance of which dextrine, 
starch and cellulose are merely different states. 

But these are not all the products which 
the fertile protoplasm can evolve. The list 
is legion. must not weary you with even 
the enumeration of the catalogue. Take up 
any recent first-class work on chemistry, and 
glance over the acids, which are now num- 
bered by the hundred, and a fair proportion 
of which are derived from the plant-world; 
glance over the list of alkaloids, the majority 
of which also are derived from the vegetable 
kingdom ; extend your observation to the 
long list uf salts, metallic and ethereal, which 
you will find enumerated as ready-formed in 
the plant, and you will then begin to have 
some conception of the wonderful possibilities 
of protoplasmic creation. 

t is useless for us to waste words in won- 
dering Aow all this is accomplished within 
microscopic walls. The finite may seek to 
grasp the infinite, but it ever returns from 
the attempt with broken wing and wearied 
flight. We may stand over that marvellous 
work-shop—the growing plant—and admire, 
study and utilize products as they appear; 
but for the rest, we of the nineteenth century 
must be content reverentially to repeat the 
words of the sweet singer of Israel ages ago, 
‘He spake and it was done, He commarded 
and it stood fast.’ 

As we now attempt to follow the formation 
of one class of productions of the vegetable 
cell—viz.: coloring matters—let us prepare 
by each obtaining for himself or herself a 
sue realization of the individuality of the 
cell. So long as it remains vitally active, it 
is au individual apart from the myriads which 
surround it above, below, on every side. Its 
wall is imperforate—it is a factory securely 
enclosed, having neither doors nor windows, 
albeit its enclosing membrane is crystal. 

It is not difficult to get this idea, if we let 
our thonghts dwell for a moment upen a 

reat manufacturing city such as Philadelphia. 
t sends out to the markets of the world its 
varied products, but he who would enquire 
into the processes by which these goods were 
manufactured, must spend weeks and months 
visiting many work-shops, factories and labor- 
atories. Each bears its individual sign, and 
within is prosecuted a special work. 

So with the cell. We propose to-night to 
look into only those which manufacture as a 
husiness the colors of plants. As a rule, our 
walk will be upon the outskirts of the city, 
for these cells lie, as a rule, just below the epi- 
dermis. I say, as a rule, because our theme 
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—coloration of the leaf—refers to the color 
as seen ready formed through the wall of the 


ell. 

We shall not touch, therefore, on that 
vaster division of the subject comprehended 
in the general topic—coloring substances— 
under which is included the valuable dye 
derived from vegetables, as indigo, madder, 
&c. These come usually from the depths of 
the plant, are there manufactured and pre 
served while the plant lives, as colorless sub. 
stances, and acquire the tints which make 
them valuable to the dyer or merchant, only 
after they have been extracted from the plant 
and exposed to the successive or simultaneous 
action of oxygen or alkalies. 

Nearly all these coloring substances have 
a tendency to combine with bases, and ma 
be considered therefore as feeble acide. When 
once the color they are capable of producing 
is developed, it is remarkable that they may 
lose it again by the action of the same oxygen 
which gave it to them, aided however by 4 
strong light. Hence it is often remarked 
that pigments obtained from the vegetable 
kingdom are, as a rule, more brilliant, but 
less permanent than those derived from the 
animal kingdom. 

The colors, ready-formed in the plant, are 
usually comprehended under the terms chlo- 
rophy!] and chromule ; the first referring to 
the leaf-greeii, and the second to the varied 
tints of flowers. 

Although chlorophyll is almost universally 
present in the surface cells of the leaf and 
herbaceous stems, and imparts the well- 
known “living green” to the landscape, it 
really exists only in minute quantities in 
plants. The leaves of a large tree, according 
to Berzelius, contain not more than one bun- 
dred grains of chlorophyll. It is ordinarily 
stated that chlorophyll exists commonly under 
the form of globules or granules, and occa- 
sionally as an amorphous granular substance, 
in either case more or less adherent to, or im- 
bedded in the prismordial utricle of the cell. 
These granules are especially large and dis- 
tinct in certain water-plants, as in the circu 
lating protoplasm of the cells of Vallisneria, 
where we of the Club have often seen them. 

When any of the chlorophyll granules are 
treated with ether or alcohol, the green color 
is abstracted, while the organized forms re- 
main, so that the true chlorophyll is really 
only a soluble substance dyeing the bodies 
called chlorophyll granules. When we en- 
quire further respecting the relation of chlo- 
rophyll with starch, we are met with many 
and conflicting statements in the works of 
different observers. Some authors have im- 
agined that chlorophyll is produced by a 
chemical decomposition of starch, while others 
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think that starch is developed from chloro- 
byll. 

The truth of the matter appears to be—I 

uote from the Micrographic Dictionary— 
‘that the chlorophyll structures are granular 
bodies belonging to the general protoplasm 
or nitrogenous cell-contents. That they be 
come colored green in the light by a chemical 
change connected with the vital processes, 
that in undergoing this change they do not 
lose the power which the ordinary protoplasm 
esses of secreting starch and decomposing 
itagain when required for the nutrition of 
the plant.’ At this stage of our enquiry we 
find the fugitive tiut which we are pursuing 
narrowed down to a subetance soluble in 
ether or alcohol, a substance which is literally 
the child of the sunbeam. 

An intelligent observer—Sachs, 1859— 
suggests that the vegetable plasma eliminates 
a principle possessing the constitution of the 

reen of the leaf, which in the cell waits a 
ast impulsion to become ‘ leaf-green.’ This 
impulsion, he farther suggests is given less 
by light than by nascent oxygen, or oxygen 
ozonized and made actinic by the influence 
of light. 
name ‘leukophyll.’ [ have quoted this au- 
thor thus at length because his theory sheds 
a single ray of light upon the revelation 
made to us at our last meeting, when we saw 
green cells in the very heart of an under- 
ground shoot of Symplocarpus fetidus. In 
those leaves, so securely sheltered from the 
cold in the bosom of the fostering shoot, were 
cells destined to color in green when the 
fetters which bound them in darkness should 
be unloosed. The provident protoplasm 
had done its work well, and furnished the 
leukophyli in each surface cell. But by 
some subile process in that cluster of labora- 
tories, naseent oxygen was evolved, and in 
presence of the moisture which the juicy se- 
cretions afiorded—lo! the work was done, and 
the emeralds flashed out in the underground 
cell which never saw the light. 

I have gone over a great number of au- 
thors in my search for the latest and most 
reliable statements concerning the soluble 
matter of chlorophyll. Some see in it an 
immediate green principle; others consider 
it a mixture of yellow and blue. The weight 
of recent testimony preponderates in favor 
of the latter view. And among observers 
who support this theory, Fremy stands at the 
head. The yellow principle he calls ‘ phyl- 
loxanthine ’; the blue, ‘ phyllocyanine.” 

Phylloxanthine, or leaf yellow, is neutral 
and insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Its coloring power is intense. 

Phyllocyanine, or leaf-blue, is insoluble in 
water, but gives an olive-green or bronze-red 
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To this principle he gave the! 
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solution in alcohol and ether. 
salts are soluble in water. 

Yellow leaves in autumn contain onl 
phylloxanthine or leaf-yellow, and their al- 
coholic extract no longer produces the char- 
acteristic phenomena of chlorophyll. Fremy 
explains the change by saying that the fugitive 
phyllocyanine, or leaf-blue, has oxidized and 
decomposed in an irrevocable manner ; while 
the more stable phylloxanthine, or leaf-yellow, 
alone remains, 

It was Burmeister, the physicist, who 
years ago announced that there were three, 
not seven primary colors, These were red, 
yellow and blue. Any other color whatever, 
he assured us, may be formed by suitable com- 
binations of these three. I have not seen 
elsewhere the application made to the forma- 
tion of the numberless hues of the vegetable 
kingdom; but can we not easily take 
one step in advance of Fremy’s position, 
and adding to his phylloxanthine awd phyl- 
locyanine, not necessarily a third principle, 
but a constant modification of the second 
which gives a red color, and affirm that we 
have all that is needed to dye the forests in 
their autumnal glory, or to pencil the petals 
of myriads of flowers ? 

The blue principle is exceedingly sensitive 
to acids, changing to red whenever they ap- 
pear. Even to so feeble an acid as carbonic, 
it responds ia a purple tint—red and blue. 

The change in autumn of the leaf from 
green to red, red to orange, from orange to 
faded yellow, clothed in which they so fre- 
quently fall, may be satisfactorily accounted 
forthus. The plant having reached maturi- 
ty, expanded its flowers and ripened its 
fruit, the deposition of the principles, ‘ leaf- 
yellow’ and ‘leaf-blue,’ which combined 
make ‘ leafgreen,’ becomes slower—the tide 
of life is ebbing. Of these two the ‘ leaf- 
blue’ is the more unstable, and it begins to 
decompose first, therefore, by oxidation, 
changing to red—our first autumnal tint— 
the red and yellow combined give us the 
rich orange of the later change. Day by 
day this change goes on, until at length the 
supply of ‘ leaf-blue’ having ceased, ‘ leaf- 
yellow’ alone remains. 

We are all familiar with the fact that we 
can predicate the tints which the leaves of 
trees or shrubs will assume in autumn, by 
watching the hues which the fruit assumes in 
its stages of ripening. 

We do not suppose that this change of 
‘leaf-blue’ and ‘leafyellow’ occurs only 
in autumn, but from the earliest budding of 
the leaf until its latest fall, chlorophyll is 
being constantly deposited, and as constantly 
is it being converted into yellow, brown or 
reddish products of decomposition, but dur- 
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ing rapid growth the chlorophyll is being 


evolved much more rapidly than it is decom- 
posed. This explains also the fact of the 
red coloring of the young oak-leaves in early 
spring, in some cases. That this decomposi- 
tion goes on all summer long is demonstrated 
by that valuable means now available in 
chemical research, viz., spectral analysis; 
for whatever color the leaf may be the chlo- 
rophyll spectrum—a band of red Jight—is 
always present in leaves when in an active 
state of growth. But the must interesting 
application of my subject remains to be con- 
sidered. I refer to the color of the petals of 
flowers. These colors have iong been classed 
as red, yellow and blue. Mavy observations 
have been made which will bear us out in 
our theory. It is remarked by Fremy that 
red flowers possess a juice, the reaction of 
which is acid, whereas in blue flowers the 
juice is neutral. Again, the expressed 
juice of red flowers is blue. The blue color- 
ing matter, as of the violet, seems to form 
the usual red of the red flowers in which it 
is apparently reddened by an acid, for many 


of these reds become blue when cautiously | 
neutralized by an alkali, and change to 


green and yellow by an excess of alkali. 


Again, ‘some of these reds become blue’ 


on being bruised, and give blue infusions 
with water.’ ‘ Red flowers become blue and 
green as they wither, but they never become 
yellow. On the other band, a yellow flower 
as it withers never becomes blue.’ ‘ The color 
of yellow flowers is more permanent than that 
of blue or red, and is clearly of a nature dif- 
ferent from that of the blues or reds.’ 


De Candolle, long ago, looking at the mat- 
ter from a standpoint entirely different from 
that which we occupy, dvided flowers with 
reference to their colors into two series. 

1st. Those naving yellow for their types, 
and which are capable of passing into red 
and white, but never into blue—Xunthie. 


2d. Those having blue for their type, and 
which are capable of passing into red and 
white, but never into yellow— Cyanic. 

Green, which is a color made up of blue 
and yellow, is the centre whence the two se- 
ries diverge, and they meet again in red. 


In some parti-colored flowers, as the Pansy, 
we find in the same flower blue and yellow 
colors. But here the rule holds beautifully, 
for each of the colored portions of the flower 
varies only in its proper series, the part 
which is yellow never becoming truly blue, 
and the part which is blue never becoming 
truly yellow. Here, again, we are impressed 
with the personality of each individual cell ; 
even though two cells are contiguous and 
dissimilar in color, as in the pencilling of 
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the Pansy, neither interferivg with the work 
of the other. 

I suggest, therefore, in conclusion, whether 
there way not be a unity in the coloring 
matter of the whole plant world, embracin 
flowers and leaves and ficral leaves. May 
not Goethe’s reverie—now transformed into 
well established truth in science—that the 
flower is only a transformed branch, be car. 
ried jurther than the books take us, and the 
fugitive tints which beautify the transformed 
cells—which have taken on a more delicate 
texture—be regarded as merely the grosser 
color of the foliage leat, analyzed, a portion 
of the same given to each? To the petals 
of one flower, ‘leaf-yellow’ be assigned as a 
heritage perpetual; to another, ‘ leaf-blue’ 
through all generations, till flowers and foli- 
uge shall fade from earth. 

If 1 had the time, I would be glad to ap 
ply this principle to what are now known as 
leaf plants. I think it affords a most satis- 
factory clue to the subject discussed at our 
i last meeting. The protoplasmic granules in 
a red-leaved plant, may be healthful and 
vigorous asin a normal green-leaved plant. 
But tor some reason, in the cells of the leaves, 
‘leaf-yellow ’ only, or ‘ leaf-blue’ only, is de- 
posited ; the plant, therefore, assumes a prim- 
ary tint, and not a secondary or compound 
tint, as green. The white patches on varia- 
gated and spotted leaves, as Begonias, Calla- 
diums, &c., arise from the absence of either 
primary tint in the cells subjacent to the 
epidermis at those parts, producing the same 
eflect as we see in leaves mined by caterpil- 
lars. These spots whether colored or white 
‘might, if followed up, afford some clue to 


‘modes of cell multiplication in the leaf. But’ 


1 must stop, hoping, however, you will give 
‘the subject persistent attention, for I believe 
jit will bear fruit which would interest a cir: 
:¢le wider than our own happy one of ‘ Twen- 
, ty-Four.’” J. G. A. 

| ssonirlticiins 

For Friends’ Intelligencer: 

A WORD OF EXHORTATION. 


“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few,” is a truth, as applicable to 
the present time, as when spoken by the 
blessed Master. The editorial in No. 48, and 
the communication from our esteemed friend 
“ A.,” were well-timed, and will meet the wit 
ness for Truth in many desponding and deep- 
ly exercised souls, who are breathing forth 
their prayers unto the “ Lord of the harvest,” 
“that He will send forth laborers into His 
harvest.” The apathy and indifference of 
such a large portion of our younger members 
is of deep significance, which we should heed 
ere it be too late ; for I fully believe that the 
cause is to a great extent, if not entirely, with 
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ourselves. Pride, love of ease and self-in- 
dulgence, and a false application of those 

reatest of virtues, charity and love,—these 
are the stumbling-stones that have brought 
us to our low estate. Let us reform that 

ride which leads parents to seek for their 
children the honors and riches of this world, 
rather than the humility of Jesus, and the 
riches of the kingdom of heaven. Eradicate 
that love of ease, that resists the call of duty, 
that neglects to strengthen the hands of the 
newly baptized, of the weak and the doubting, 
and sees with indifference the erring ones 
traveling the broad road of destruction,—giv- 
ing no warning, and practically saying, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” How dwelleth the 
love of God in these? Is this taking up our 
daily cross, and following after Jesus in the 
regeneration? Let the “Spirit of Truth” 
within all answer. Again, charity and love: 
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fected result, is altogether compatible with, 
nay, even in some sort arises naturally out of, 
a deep internal seriousness of disposition.— 
Ruskin. 





= -—s030>- 
EXTRACTS FROM “THE SECRET OF THE 
LORD.” 


The coast of Cornwall, particularly in and 
near Mount’s Bay, is visited by the warm 
Gulf Stream, which is the secret of its health- 
ful temperature. There is little alternation 
in the atmosphere by day or night. There is 
not much information to be obtained concern- 
ing this interesting phenomenon, but the in- 
fluence is felt and seen, though the Gulf 
Stream itself is flowing unseen in the wide 
ocean, separated in a manner from the deep 
waters through which it passes without ming- 
ling. The lands it visits are warmed by it, 
the air above it, and in its vicinity, is soft and 


the sum of all the virtues: how are they per- | balmy; exotics seen nowhere else in England 
verted, by palliating and allowing, in those | flourish in its neighborhood, and many an 
of whom we have charge, those little indis- | early blossom is put forth, before the winter 


eretions and small faults which we fondly 
hope time will remove, but which we should 
destroy at once. Charity that is of God, 
prompts the most favorable construction of 
every motive and action, and the forgiveness 
of every penitent one; but Divine Love re 
quires that the axe be laid at the root of every 
evil, that they may be completely cut off. 
Herein is our great error: that in our mis- 
taken love and charity we permit these small 
excesses of passion, of pride, of vanity, of 
drinking, of using tobacco, and all those va- 
rious evils that too soon grow to be great 
vices, and lead down through the wide gate 
into the valley of iniquity and of death. Di- 
vine love and charity says, forgive the erring, 


fallen ones! but destroy and cast out the evil 


passions. Come, then, my Friends; to you 
who, like myseli, are young, L appeal. Let 
us take up the “ Standard of Truth,” so long 


| has elsewhere departed. In the caves of the 
rocks, and occasionally in some places of the 
coast, its presence is known by the rare and 
beautiful shells, which, carried safely by the 
current through the ocean, are left as the 
production of a distant shore, and tell whence 
| the stream flowed. As I felt the soft influ- 
;enee of this genial stream in the months of 
early spring, it never failed to remind me of 
| the hidden life in Christ—the positive bless- 
ling flowing from the fulness of the Spirit in 
| the soul of a child of the Light, dwelling in 
this ungodly world,—a continual contrast to 
that negative Christianity which lives only 
on the lips of formal professors, bringing 
| neither warmth nor blessing to themselves, 
nor life nor gladness to others. “The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and 
| He will show them His covenant.” 





Can you be content to walk in your blind- 


and faithfully borne by our fathers and | ness, in paths everywhere beset with danger 
mothers, and bear it aloft, onward and up- | without heavenly counsel and companionship? 
ward, until we can obey our blessed Master's | Can you endure the benumbing cares of life 


command: “Be ye perfect, even as your 


Father which is in heaven is perfect.” Thou 
prodigal, hesitate no longer, but come, as I 


have come, and taste the mercy ahd grace 
of our Heavenly Father ; then wilt thou know 
a joy, a happiness, a peace, that passeth un- 
derstanding, and which the world cannot give 
“ Now is the accepted time; 


or take away. 
now is the day of salvation.” 
Cincinnati, 1st mo. 31, 1871. 


——- rer 


Ir is one thing to indulge in playful rest, 
and another to be devoted to the pursuit of 
pleasure; and gayety of heart during the re- 
action after hard labor, and quickened by 
satisfaction in the accomplished duty or per- 


| without carrying them separately to the 
Mighty Counsellor, that common things may 
be cleansed and sanctified to His service? 
For if there is any matter in which it can be 
said, “I cannot ask the blessing of the Lord 
on this,” then neither ought it to be an occu- 
pation in which His followers should be 
found. ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

A poor unlettered man said to me one day: 
“Every believer needs to be confident that a 
supernatural power dwells with*n him; it is 
this which makes the difference between him 
and the world.” Truly thia is walking as 
children of the Kingdom. This confidence 
invests them with power in their weakness ; 
for God has said: “ All things are yours.” 
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With Him we overcome; in Him we have 
peace. We lack the fulfilment of these pro- 
mises when we do not walk with God. Many 
souls know of this doctrine, but fail in the 
simple faith by which it is enjoyed. The In- 
carnate Word is that which God has given 
to nourish us—the daily bread from heaven. 

Murmur not if friends fail you. 
“Can two 
walk together except they be agreed?” If 
one knows only the letter, and the other 
seeks the Spirit, very likely he who knows 
only the letter will, to the outward appear- 
ance, outrun him who is led of the Spirit; 
nevertheless the promise is not to him who 


The Lord knows you by name. 


runneth. 


If you are seeking help from many coun- 
sellors, you will fail to learn the immediate 
ministration of the Micury CovNsELLOR. 
If you look for sympathy from many comfort- 
ers, you will miss the comfort of the endear- 


ing relationship of the Everlasting Father. 





Selected. 
PRAYER. 


Prayer is the act of addressing some re- 
quest, thought, or feeling to God, our Father. 
As He is always with us, and always able to 
help us, and as we very often need help, it is 
a great satisfaction to know that He is also 


always ready to hear, and disposed to help. 


Do you mean that God will always do the 


things we ask ? 

Or course not, my friend. As we are al- 
ways ignorant and often selfish, our petitions 
will be sometimes such as ought not to be 
granted. A good deal of what passes for 
prayer comes of laziness, a desire that God 
would save us trouble by doing the things 
that duty requires ws to do, as in the well- 
known story of the wagoner and Hercules ; 
or a man’s prayer may be inspired by ill- 
feeling, a desire for revenge, as when David 
prayed for all sorts of calamities upon his 
enemies. So, even when we ask for some- 
thing, there is no certainty that God will do 
it. He will judge whether it is best, and will 
do what He judges best; and that will be the 
best possible arrangement for us. 

But all prayer is not asking. I have said 
above that it may also be the expression of 
any thought or feeling to God. Perhaps it 
is thankfulness ; and how much every one of 
us has to be thankful for! Perhaps it is an 
outburst of joy, which we wish to share with 
God when alone with Him, just as we should 
with a human friend in like circumstances. 
Perhaps it is an expression of love, as the re- 
membrance of some blessing or benefit rises 
to our mind. God has made us social beings, 
and'expressions of genuine feeling are natural, 
pleasant and useful. Why should we not be 
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affectionately intimate with our heavenly 
Father, as well as with any human relative 
or friend? If we do not enjoy God’s society, 
nor feel free to communicate with Him, nor 
fully to express to Him our soul’s sincere de. 
sire, we either misapprehend him, or are our. 
selves in a wrong state of mind. It is natural 
to love what is good and beautiful; and God 
is the perfection of goodness and beauty. We 
read that God spoke to Moses as a man 
speaketh with his friend. Would He not 
speak to us so if we understood His friendli- 
ness, and were ready to respond to it? A 
Roman emperor sehen the servility of a 
petitioner, saying that he came as if to accost 
an elephant, nota man. Let us understand 
that God is glad to meet us as a Father and 
a Friend. 

When ought you to pray ? 

My dear friend, what a question! You 
might as well ask, when shall you speak to 
your mother? The inquiry shows, perhaps, 
that you have heretofore made the mistake 
of approaching the Hearer of prayer as if He 
were an elephant rather than a Father. It 
is a mistake to let His greatness overshadow 
His goodness. 

When shall you speak to the ever-present 
invisible friend, creator, preserver, lover, 
helper? Why, obviously, just when you want 
to speak to Him; just when you have some- 
thing to say to Him. The Father is glad to 
be addressed as afather. He is always ready 
to receive you, and He has a right to candor 
and sincerity on your part. Therefore, care 
fully avid the blunder, the sin, of pretending 
to speak to Him when you have nothing to 
say. What He wants from you is honesty, 
not formality. 

Are you afraid of God because you are “a 
sinner?” That would be asad blunder, to 
be afraid of the physician and not of the dis- 
ease. But if that be really your case, the 
story of the Prodigal Son was told expressly 
for your instruction. Let the sinner make 
confession, directly and without delay, to his 
Father. Let him take for granted that the 
Father is a father, and address Him at once 
in person, without applying to any one to in- 
troduce him, or recommend him, or intercede 
for him. Unshaken trust in the Father’s 
heart is the best recommendation of the prodi- 
gal. And, observe, you have one advantage 
over the prodigal in the story ; he was obliged, 
after making his decision, to arise and go to 
his father; whereas your Father is always 
present with you. Beware of thinking that 
it is ever necessary to go from the place where 

ou are to any other place to meet God ; and 
Senese of thinking that it is needful or de- 
sirable to speak to God just because some day 
of the wil some hour of the day has 
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come, even though you have then no impulse 
to speak, and nothing in particular to say. 
Dare to be honest, and wait till you are sure 
you want to speak, and have something to 


say. 


-— ——+ +e 


THE SPIRIT OF REJOICING. 


It is not often a spirit ot rejoicing is con- 
sidered a duty. Joy is usually felt to bea 
welcome visitor, but by no means a frequent 
one, still less one whose presence cay be com- 
manded at will. A close study of the sources 
from which joy is derived teaches us that it 
is not only a privilege that may be attained, 
but a state of mind that should be cultivated. 
The various sources of joy may be divided 
into two classes : those which proceed from ex 
ternal circumstances, and those which spring 
from within. Few realize how much there is 
in their every-day life that is demanding a 
joyful spirit. Many of these sources have 
been ably held up to view, and the spirit of 
thanksgiving thus inculcated may well give 
rise to a spirit of rejoiciag that shall be con- 
fined to no set day or special season, but that 
shall shed a radiance of its own over the 
whole of life’s pathway. 

The innumerable blessings of life, the with- 
drawal of any one of which would shed sor- 
row over our lot, are sources from which we 
may draw springs of joy. So are the perma- 
nent relations of life, though in these our joy 
will be measured by the fidelity with which 
we discharge the responsibilities involved. 
We all naturally rejoice in sudden or unex- 
pected pleasure, but the permanent spirit of 
rejoicing may better be cultivated by reflec- 
tion on the many and varied blessings that 
attend every-day life. The external sources 
of rejoicing, great as they are, seem, however, 
small and transient, compared with those that 
may spring from the heart, if we but nurture 
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of sympathy, every yearning for a purer state, 
is in itself a source of joy far beyond any out- 
ward good. 

Above all, a firm faith in the wisdom and 
goodness of Him who controls all will give a 
joy that will brighten allour lot. For though 
much is dark to our present vision, this faith 
will give us the joyful assurance that all is 
for the best, and destined to work out good 
that could have been accomplished in no 
other way. While no human life is all sun- 
shine, while shadows cross every path and sor- 
rows chequer every lot, there is a joy which is 
at once the privilege and the duty of all—a 
joy that delights ia goodness, that cherishes 
love, that fills us with sympathy for mankind 
and overflows in gratitude to the Giver of 
all.—Publie Ledger. 








05 Terapsrgy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 





That thy health and comfort, my dear 
friend, are so far restored, is cause of grate- 
ful acknowledgment. It seems like a fresh 
loau to thy family and friends. In thy note, 
thou speaks of being poor and destitute, and 
like a broken reed. I have sometimes been 
engaged in my mental inyuiries to try to 
analyze the poverty so often adverted to by 
sincere-hearted men and women. But as I 
cannot descend into their hearts, 1 can only 
compare my own condition with what I sup- 
pose are the feelings denominated poverty 
and destitution. When I contemplate the 
favors and blessings and comfortable ac- 
commodations with which I am surround. 
ed, I often feel poor in respect to the 
glow of gratitude that would seem to be 


them. Though our cup of outward joy may | called into action, by so many benefits con- 
be dashed with bitterness, though loved ones | ferred. This poverty is comparative—for it 
may slip from our embrace, though health | can only be measured by having at some 
depart and friends grow cold, and fortune | times witnessed a much greater fulness of 


seems to frown, still there is a place in every | this delightful emotion. 


But when we do 


heart where the purest joy may reign and | our best, we must not complain. There ap- 


triumph over seeming woe. To all, however 
severely they may be tried, remain broad and 
lasting grounds of solid happiness that their 
troubles have not disturbed. The sorrows 
we undergo, the temptations that assail us, 
may be made sources of ultimate joy in the 
strength to be gained from the conflict. With- 


out fire the gold cannot be pure; without | 


labor the muscles cannot be strong, and with- 
out trial the heart cannot develop much of 
what ultimately comes to be a source of re- 
joicing. Every virtuous effort to overcome 
wrong or to strengthen right, every endeavor 
for the welfare of others, every act or word 


pears to be another kind of poverty of spirit, 
which arises from a depression of the nervous 
system, probably owing to natural causes. 
That is physical disease, or poverty of the 
animal spirit—the spirit of a man. But sin- 
cere-hearted people may easily mistake it for 
something of a more refined and spiritual na- 
ture. In old time, when wine made glad the 
heart of man, it was probably because it re- 
newed the tone of the depressed rervous 
system. So I have found society,—cheerful, 
innocent society—to furnish relief to the pov- 
erty of a nervous depression. Then there is 
the poverty of disobedience. The poverty of 
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Mount Gilbca, where the shield is cast away, 
and therefore there is no dew nor rain nor 
fields of offering! There is also a “ peaceful 
poverty,” like that of dear Rachel Rowland’s 
which I take to be the kind on which the 
blessing rests. May it be ours when we feel 
we are poor. 





Yes, I have lost a brother—a brother whose 
worth few knew or could estimate. I remem- 
ber my sympathetic flow of feeling with thee 
on the removal of a sister. Ah! how these 
trials tend to prove our hold on heaven—our 
faith—our resignation, and our living unity 
with the spirits of the just made perfect. But 
no new thing has happened unto us. "Tis 
the path that has been beaten by the myriads 
of mortals who have lived before us, and 
those who follow must tread the same ground 
of probation. 


How many inexplicable things are almost | 


daily transpiring! Who can read the ways 
ot Divine Providence, or comprehend the ad- 
ministration of His wisdom, in relation to 
this probationary state! But I perceive a 
field too spacious to enter upon—themes too 
copious for my present limited powers to 
describe or explore. Surely weare children! 
and know very little, almost nothing, as we 
ought to know. 

. », Ah! if I could paint on paper the 
views and feelings yet weighing upon my 
spirit for the body’s sake—or may I say for 
Truth’s sake—I might derive momentary re- 
lief from the sympathy of fellow sufferers. 
But I will try to be patient a little longer. 
The shadows of evening are fast lengthening 
upon me, and though left more and more 
alone, the closet of prayer is not denied me, 
and I am sometimes permitted to intercede 
for the people—for the slain of the daughters 
of my people, and for the captives by the 
rivers of Babylon. 
a 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 18, 1871. 


“ LET YOUR MODERATION BE KNOWN UNTO 
ALL MEN.” Phil. iv. 5.—The revival of this 
injunction may be seasonable in connection 
with the rapidly-growing interest in First-day 
schools. We do not wish to‘dampen the ar. 
dor of any concerned mind, neither do we 
wish to place any obstacle in the way of the 
healthy growth of the concern. On the con- 
trary, we aim at removing hindrances by 
making some suggestions, by which, what has 
become as we think a ponderous machinery, 


may be simplified, and made to move more 
easily, 

It is thought, by many, that the Quarterly 
Meetings of the First-day School Association 
are important auxiliaries to the right progress 
of the concern, as giving to all interested, an 
opportunity to learn how the schools in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods are conducted, and as 
to their condition generally. 


Our first suggestion touches this point— 
that there be a semi-annual or even an an. 
nual meeting, instead of a quarterly one, and 
the Teachers’ Meetings connected with each 
school to be measurably open to others, and 
thus be the medium of communication in the 


| interim. 


Now for the reason why—The saving of 
needless and unproductive labor. 


Under present arrangements, each school 
throughout the Yearly Meeting is expected 
to send quarterly reports, involving much 
writing and reading, all of which, when add- 
ed to ‘the many other claims upon time and 
mind, is felt to be onerous. We unite in the 
view that “there is strength in unity,” and 
therefore we can understand why many feel 
that they are helped by thus frequently 
meeting with their co-laborers ; but we think 
there is room for the word of caution, “ Let 
your moderation be known unto all men.” 

While, in consequence of less frequent 
meetings, the growth of the concern may be 
less rapid, we believe it will be more sturdy. 
Each school will have time to experience a 
growth in the root, and to realize that this 
growth is not dependent upon an outside in- 


fluence or strength, but upon the circulation ‘ 


of the living sap. 


It is not desirable that every school be 


formed after one model. On the contrary, 
it is greatly preferable that every superin- 
tendent should be at liberty to act out the 
present feeling or impression. This may 
sometimes prompt a divergence from the 
track heretofore pursued, and tend to profit. 

An annual or semi-annual meeting of the 
First-day School Association will afford am- 
ple opportunity for reports, showing progress 
or for suggestions, calculated to help forward 
beginners. The experience of the year will 
enable the superintendents or teachers of the 
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different schools to make such suggestions, as 
will show that their own hands have handled 
what they suggest, and that they have proven 
its value. Thus the time now sometimes 
consumed with the reading of crude remarks, 
will be saved. 

Another suggestion is before us, upon which 
we speak with caution, lest we shock the feel- 
ings of many who are “ lovers of hospitality,” 
and who freely act out the Apostle’s command, 
“use hospitality one to another, without 
grudging.” 

Even here, the word of caution already 
used may apply, “ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.” 

We suggest that on the occasion of these 
meetings, whether they be quarterly or an- 
nual, in lieu of the variety of niceties, which, 
to be partaken of, call for many little pre- 
parations, the provision made should be 
strictly confined to trays of sandwiches, 
which can be partaken of without knife, fork, 
spoon or plate, to which may be added a cup 
of tea; and this refreshment to be furnished 
only at mid day. Surely those who leave 
home at a very early morning hour, could 
each provide a morning lunch. 

Let us look closely and calmly at this point 
afew moments. Few, perhaps, but those ac- 
tively engaged in the needful preparation for 
the comfortable accommodation of 800 per- 
sons, can form an adequate idea of the 
amount of thought and time and active exer- 
tion necessary, before all is completed. 


The effort, no doubt, is freely made, but | 


when we consider that the time and thought 
needful to perfect the present arrangement 


in a great degree the characteristics of a true Chris- 
tian, and beloved by all who had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance. Her illness, though painful, was 
borne without a murmur, greeting all who visited 
her with a kind word and cheerful smile. Her de- 
parture was a peaceful one, giving evidence that she 
had a treasure laid up in heaven, where sickness 
and sorrow have no place. 

SHARP.—On the 14th of First month, 1871, at 
h‘s residence near Millville, N. J., Anthony Sharp, 
in the 77th year of his age; a valuable elder of 
Greenwich Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend was 
long known by the writer, being when a young man 
a member of the same Meeting (Mt. Holly). How 
often have his religious aspirations been strength- 
ened when gathered in the house of worship, by the 
fervency and tenderness of spirit oft manifested by 
this humble and devoted Friend. ‘* Whilst I was 
musing the fire burned,’’ was no doubt often his 
experience on these occasions ; and he gave practi- 
cal evidence of his faith in that Divine Power, which 
through life was his stay and staff. He died as he 
had lived, full of love and tender affection, waiting 
in the patience for his change; and no doubt his 
devoted spirit has been gathered into one of those 
mansions, none of whose invabitants can say they 
are sick. 

WALKER.—On the 29th of First month, 1871, at 
Waterford, Loudon Co., Va., Nathan Walker, in 
the 69th year of his age; an elder of Fairfax Month- 
ly Meeting. 

CARPENTER.—On the 29th of Tenth month, 
1870, at his residence near Armonck, West Chester 
Co., N. ¥., Job R. Carpenter, in the 64th year of 
his age ; an elder of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 


+> —~er—- 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 
18th inst., at 7) o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
room of Friends’ Meeting-house, at 15th and Race 
Sts. Wma. Heacock, Clerk. 

ee 
EXERCISES OF FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


Third-day evening, 2d mo. 21, 1871, Lecture by 
James L. Peirce, M.D. Subject: ‘* Heaven's last, 
Lest gift to man.”’ 

On the :ucceeding week, a Lecture by Howard M. 
Jenkins, of Wilmington, Del. 








Books are masters who instruct us without 
rods and ferules, without words or anger, 
without bread or money. If you approach 


are taken from the object of the meeting, can- | them, they are not asleep; if you seek them, 
not all interested unite in deciding to adopt | they do not hide; if you blunder, they do not 


the proposed simple bill of fare, and allow it | scold; if you are ignorant, they do not laugh 


to stand good in every neighborhood—and | ®* You. 


—--~8 — 


also, as no less important, that there shall be 
annual instead of quarterly meetings. The 
time to be, during the summer months. 

——-- —-—~o 


DIED. 


PIERCE.—On the lst of Eleventh month, 1870, 
near Sing Sing, N. Y., Caroline Griffen, wife of 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
SUGGESTIONS. 


| Whilst the subject of funerals and marria- 


ges is claiming some attention from Friends, 
there are some suggestions it may not be out 
of place to make. 

There are those who believe that the sol- 


Joseph I. Pierce, in the 44th year of her age; a|emn lesson which we should receive by the 
member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. The sub-| attendance at a funeral is much more im- 


ject of this notice is worthy of more than a passing 
comment. She was endowed with a mild, retiring 
disposition, indulgent in her domestic circle, but 


pressed on our minds by being at the grave 
when the mortal part is placed in its last 


always firm in what she believed right ; possetsing | resting-place ; and it would be well for such, 
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on these occasions, to hire their own convey- 
ances, and thus relieve the family of expense 
on this account except for the immediate 
household. 

In cities like Philadelphia, where city rail- 
ways are convenient to Fair Hill and most 
other cemeteries, even carriages may to a 
great extent be dispensed with, thus lessening 
the show as well as needless cost. 

In reference to marriage notices in the 
papers, is there not an error in not statin 
fully who the parties are? Such notices i 
regard as being, partially at least, a record of 
these events, and although they may not be 
legal evidence, yet furnish a clue by which 
they may perhaps be reached. 

There are many persons of very similar 
names, and to state these without explanation 
is confusing. For instance, to say that on a 
certain day John Smith married Mary Jones, 
would not designate the parties; but if in- 
formed that John is the son of Ephraim and 
Alice Smith, and Mary the daughter of Jona- 
than and the late Sarah Jones, members of 
- Monthly Meeting, we can at once lo- 
cate them. 

It is said this is not the customary way, 
which is true in most cases; but some one 
must set a better example if it is to be 
changed, and if this is a right way why hesi- 
tate todo so? And especially is it so with 
those who believe in the equality of woman, 
and consequently that the mother should be 
considered of equal importance with the 
father, and the parents of the groom as neces- 
sary to state as those of the bride. 

In marriage notices it is also too frequent 
to say, “ By Friends’ ceremony,” which, if 
the marriage is out of the order of Society, is 
correct ; but if under the care of a Monthly 
Meeting, should it not state: ‘according to 
the order of the Religious Society of Friends, 
and under the care of Monthly Meet- 
ing?” 

In notices of deaths in the Intelligencer, the 
Meeting the deceased belonged to, as well as 
age, would make ita much more complete 
record. J. M. T. 








The following essay, promised some weeks 
since, has been unavoidably delayed. 

For Friends’ Iutelligencer. 
KINDERGARTEN. NO. II. 
BY E. P. P. 

Madame Marenholtz Baton, in her preface 
to Jacob’s Kindergarten Manual, says: “ To 
develope the senses is nut to indulge or pam- 
per them, but to discipline them, and accus- 
tom them to serve the mind. It is the be- 
ginning of intellectual development; and 
moral development is also impossible without 






this discipline of the senses.” The old school 


men used to say, “nothing in the intellect 


unless previously in the sense,” which simply 


means that there must be a clear sensuous 
impression of the things that surround the 


child, before he can have any thought about 


them or any understanding developed. The 
child is born with an impulse towards the 


sensible world, but is manifestly blind. 


An inward hunger propels him to seek with 
his mouth his nurture, but he cannot find it 
unless the mother brings it into contact with 
her nourishing breast. Upon the lips is 
made the first strong impression of the world 
without, and for a time there is an impulse 
of the child to bring everything to its lips, 
in order to examine it, for it is not becausea 
child is hungry that he does this, but because 
in that sense alone he is conscious. The 
mother develops other senses by genially 
presenting their appropriate objects, awaken- 
ing the sense of sight by offering bright ob- 


jects to fix the eye, which only gradually 


learns to see, and the sense of touch by gen- 
tle touches of the hand, which only gradual- 
ly learns to take hold and grasp. Freebel, in 
his “ Mother’s Love Songs,” describing little 
gymnastics of the hands and feet on the prin- 
cipal of “ pat-a cake, and “ this little pig goes 
to market and this stays at home,” gives a 
development to the art of nursing babies, 
which shows that even this part of education 
gains by rising from the instinctive plane into 
the intellectual. In Hamburgh he even in- 
stituted a school for nurses, which to the pres- 
ent day continues, and hardly supplies the 
demand coustantly made upon it; and if 
what Dr. Howe, Dr. Leguir and others, who 
keep schools for the feeble-minded, say, be 
true, viz., that much idiocy is functional, not 
organic, and arising from shocks given to 
the nerves by careless nursing, and paralysis 
by fright, and want of judgment in tending 
babies, it will by and by be seen that our 
habit of giving up children in this delicate 
era of their being to ignorant domestics, is a 
barbarism. 

However, it is doubtless true, that this part 
of a child’s education, while it is in its 
mother’s or nurse’s arms, is the least defect- 
ive of all. It is true that one-half of the 
human race die in the first year of life. Still 
children are better educated in the nursery 
than in their next stage of being. The baby 
is so helpless and dependent that it challenges 
attention and care imperatively, and it is so 
utterly unable to make its wants known, that 
it is watched and its indications of smiles and 
tears obeyed. A child is indeed wrapped in a 
majestic mystery which for a long season Do 
one can penetrate. Jesus Christ said the 
spirits of little children behold the face of the 
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Father. But it is spiritually, and not at all 
intellectually that they do so. 

In after life that primeval vision is some- 
times eclipsed, but it is never lost. It comes 
back to us in our love of order, of symmetry, 
of rhythm, whether to the eye or ear, in our 
longings for harmony, for beauty, for unity, 
in the monitions of conscience, in remorse, 
—which, as Mr. Emerson says, has in it “a 
certain sweetness ;’—in our deathless desire 
to love and be loved. None of these motions 
of the soul are intellectual ; they are sesthet- 
ic, i. €., of the heart. They are the heart 
that is to be “ kept to the issues of life,” that 
it be the guide of the educator, who must per- 
petually watch to see if it is interpreted or 
outraged by the unfolding of the intellect. 

Freebel observed that a child is always 
more amused at first by having one thing to 
play with than many. Several things con- 
fuse and weary it. What is this playing with 
athing? Is it notexamining it, and making 
experiments with it, and by and by “ making 
believe” with it, 7. e., using it to embody its 
own fancies? Freebel thought the proper 
plaything for a child was a ball. His first 
gift is a box of six soft balls crocheted with 
German worsted, first the three primary 
colors and then the three secondary ones, for 
color or analyzed light is the first thing after 
white light to interest a child’s attention, 
doubtless because it separates itself from the 
surrounding chaos and gives a perception of 
asingle thing. First one ball is given, (of a 
primary color) and however young a child is, 
Freebel would have the nurse always talk to 
him, and call the ball by the name of the 
color. Next, give a contrasted color, but not 
till the first one has been played with so long 
as tc make a strong impression. The two 
balls will amuse for a considerable time, and 
three for a longer time. The child, long be- 
fore it can speak, will be able to bring you 
the right ball on having its color named. 

The ball is the simplest of forms. It is 
doubtless the ground form of nature. It 
symbolizes life best, because of the ease with 
which it can be moved. It is round. By 
and by all the colors are Known, and flowers 
can be given of the same colors, and the 
child be led to observe the similarity by be- 
ing helped to group them round the ball they 
resemble. A baby needs no other playthings 
than thesesix balls, besidesits fingers aad toes, 
for its first year or even longer. But these balls 
of the first gift are also used in the kindergarten. 
Freebel’s manualsgivea hundred little games of 
ball,playing with which serves to develop quick- 
ness of eye, agility of body, teach counting 
up to the number of six, also subtracting, 
adding, dividing and multiplying. In the 
kindergarten we at once use the second gift 


of Froebel, which is a box containing a hard 
wooden ball, a cube and a cylinder, and it is 
the first kindergarten occupation to play with 
these three forms, which are at first examined 
and compared. The wooden ball may be 
taken up first, and its difference from the 
colored balls observed. It is like them in 
form, in being so easily moved; but it dif- 
fers in color and the material of which it is 
made. Then the cube is brought forward. 
This is like the ball in material and color, 
but it does not move without being pushed. 
It naturally stands rather than rolls. It has 
sides; it stands on oneside, which is then the 
lower side, and the child learns to distinguish 
the words upper and lower, front and buck, 
right and left. There are six sides. The 
sides are alike in shape and size. It has 
eight corners and eight edges, and having all 
these things it differs from the ball. The 
word cube is thus defined in the child’s mind, 
as a six-equal-sided figure with eight cor- 
ners and eight edges, and which stands, in- 
stead of rolling like the ball. 

At this stage the children’s attention should 
be directed to what they see about them, 
which resembles the ball or the cube; some- 
times the room in which they are is a cube. 
They will find resemblances that a grown-up 
person would hardly think of, in the furni- 
ture of the room. 

By and by a cylinder is given. This they 
will soon see rolls like a ball, and stands 
like a cube, but differs in shape from both. 
It has two flat sides, but they are not 
like the flat sides of a cube, but round. 
The material of which it is made is like the 
cube and ball. The child must look about to 
see what is like a cylinder. By and by you 
propose to put the things together in some 
way. Probably in every instance a child 
will set down the cube, put the cylinder on 
it, and the ball on top. The child will per- 
haps say this looks like a man; then its dif- 
ferences from a man’s shape may be pointed 
out. You can at last ask the child if it is not 
a monument? and then a conversation can 
ensue about monuments—what they mean— 
and soon the child will be dedicating his 
monument to his mother or father, or Wash- 
ington, or Lincoln, or Freebel—another day 
making the monument will be the first thing 
in the lesson, and before the child begins, he 
can be asked to whom he wishes to build his 
monument? <A great deal of conversation 
on the virtues or events that the monument 
may commemorate, will serve to define the 
moral sentiments of the child, and make prin- 
ciples understood, and this without going out 
of the sphere of a child’s feeling and imagina- 
tion. It is wonderful how much a child’s 
senses and mind may be disciplined and 
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heart exercised by this gift. But when the 
senses are sharpened by these simple objects, 
an opposite impression may be given simul- 
taneously. By putting strings through these 
three objects, and whirling them round swift- 
ly, the cylinder and cube will change their 
apparent form, and thus children may simul- 
taneously learn that things are not always 
what they seem, and get the foundation of 
the idea of spirit, in the perception of its only 
sensible symbol—motion. 

These lessons on the second gift should 
never last longer than half an hour, nor oc- 
cur oftener, perhaps, than once a week, but 
they should be renewed as often as once a 
week for months—for only by repetition upon 
the senses are impressions made strong, clear 
and permanent, the foundation of a good un- 
derstanding. But children like to renew old 
impressions, and it is wonderful to see the 
zest with which the second gift will be re- 
turned to, for months. 


—- 0m -- 


Selected. 
THE LORD COMETH. 


‘* Watch ye therefore: for ye know not when the master 
of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight. or atthe cock- 
crowing, or in the morning; Lest coming suddenly he find 
you sleeping. And what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.” 

**It may be in the evening, 
When the work of the day is done, 
And you bave time to sit in the twilight 
And watch the sinking sun ; 
While the long bright day dies slowly 
Over the sea, 
And the hour grows quiet and boly 
With thoughts of me; 
While you hear the village children 
Passing along the street, 
Among those thronging foot-steps 
May come the sound of my feet. 
Therefore I tell you: Watch 
By the light of the evening star, 
When the room is growing dusky 
As the clouds afar; 
Let the door be on the latch 
In your home, 
For it may be through the gloaming 
I will come. 
It may be when the midnight 
Is heavy upon the land, 
And the black waves lying dumbly 
Along the sand ; 
When the moonless night draws close, 
And the lights are out in the house, 
When the fires burn low and red, 
And the watch is ticking loudly 
Beside the bed: 
Though you sleep, tired out, on your couch, 
till your heart must wake and watch 
In the dark room; 
For it may be that at midnight 
I will come. 
It may be at the cock-crow, 
When the nigi:t is dying slowly 
In the sky, 
And the sea looks calm and holy— 
Waiting for the dawn 
Of the golden sun 


Which draweth nigh ; 
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When the mists are on the valleys, shading 
The river chill, 
And my morning star is fading, fading 
Over the hill, 
Behold, I say unto you, Watch ; 
Let the door be on the latch 
In your home. 
In the chill before the dawning, 
Between the night and morning 
I may come. 
It may be in the morning, 
When the sun is bright and strong, 
Aud the dew is glittering sharply 
Over the little lawn ; 
When the waves are Jaughing loudly 
Along the shore, 
And the little birds are singing sweetly 
About the door; 
With the /ong day's work before you, 
You rise up with the sun, ‘ 
And the neighbors come in to talk a little 
Of all that must be done. 
But remember that I may be the next 
To come in at the door, 
To call you from your busy work 
For evermore. 
As you work, your heart must watch, 
For the door is on the latch 
In yonr room, 
And it may be in the morning 
I will come.”’ 


80 He passed down my cottage garden, 
By the path that leads to the sea, 

Till He came to the turn of the little road, 
Where the birch and laburnum tree 

Lean over and arch the way; 

There I saw Him a moment stay, 
And turn once more to me 

As I wept #t the cottage door, 
And lift up His hands in blessing; 

Then I saw his face no more. 


— <—- << - 


And I stood still in the doorway, 
Leaning agaivst the w 1l,— 

Not heeding the fair white roses, 
Though I crushed them and let them fall; 

Only looking down the pathway, 
And looking toward the sea, 

And wondering, and wondering, 
When he would come back for me ; 

Till Iwas aware of an angel 
Who was going awiftly by, 

With the gladness of one who goeth 
In the light of God most High. 


He passed the end of the cottage 
Toward the garden gate— 
(I suppose he was come down 
At the setting of the sun, 
To comfort some one ijn the village 
Whose dwelling was desolate) 
Beside my place, 
And the likeness of a smile 
Was ou his face: ; 
‘Weep not,’’ he said, ‘‘ for unto you is given 
To watch for the coming of His feet, 
Who is the glory of our blessed Heaven ; 
The work and watching will be very sweet, 
Even in an earthly home. 
And in such an hour as you think not 
He will come.”’ 
So I am watching quietly 
Every day. 
Whenever the sun shines brightly, 
I rise and say : 
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‘+ Surely it is the shining of His face ;” 
And look unto the gates of His high place 

Beyond the sea, 

For I know He is coming shortly 
To summon me. 

And when a shadow falls across the window 
Of my room, 

Where I am working my appointed task, 

1 lift my head to watch the door, and ask 
If He is come: 

And the angel answers sweetly 
In my home, 

‘¢ Only a few more shadows, 
And He will come.”’ 


of ways, before the public—making the facts 
almost as familiar as household words—little 
comparatively has been known or published 
respecting the evils produced by the abuse of 
opium. Missionaries and other writers de- 
scribe to us the terrible effects of smoking 
this drug in China, and tell us its effects ex- 
tend to several millions of the inhabitants of 
that great empire; but who can tell us how 
extensively this same article is used for evil 
purposes here in New England? ‘There are 
two reasons why the extent of its use and the 
mischief it produces are not better known: 
one is, the great difficulty in ascertaining the 
amount of opium sold for this purpose; and 
the other reason is, the pernicious effects of 
its use are far more easy to be concealed than 
those of alcohol. 

If the real facts, or the exact number ad- 
dicted to this habit, could be ascertained, it 
would, we are confident, surprise if not shock 
the community. All the information we can 
obtain on this point is only an approximation 
to the truth. By reports from the custom- 
house, it is estimated that over 150,000 
pounds of opium (including its different 
preparations) are now anuually imported into 
our country, at a cost of over half a million 
of dollars, besides 25,000 pounds or more that 
are reported to be smuggled in, without the 
payment of duties. And, according to the 
returns, the quantity has greatly increased 
within a few years, notwithstanding a much 
higher tariff and an advanced cost of the 
article. Moreover, large quantities of »pium 
prepared for smoking are now imported into 
San Francisco expressly for the Chinese, 
which is estimated already to amount annual- 
ly to 50,000 pounds or more, at an expense of 
several hundred thousand dollars. It is the 
opinion of a large number of druggists that 
not more than 20 per cent. of the opium sold 
by retail is used in the regular prescriptions 
of physicians. Now, if we allow as much 
more, say 20 per cent., of the drug to be used 
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{THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN’S APPEAL FOR 
PEACE. 

The Countess has issued the following: 
“Women of France and Germany! Your 
patriotic tenderness comforts millions of 
wounded. We can do better. Let us arise; 
let us throw our hearts and our prayers be- 
tween the two nations who are slaughtering 
each other. Antiquity shows us Pagan women 
who have with open arms separated combat- 
ants. We, Christians, shall we do less? More 
massacres! More mutilated bodies! More 
torn hearts! More generations mown down! 
The earth is drunk with the blood of our 
sons. Women of all couftries, extend to us 
your hands across all frontiers. Let us con- 
strain the nations to mutual love who are now 
killing, but who do not hate one another. If 
we, mothers, wives, betrothed, and sisters of 
France and Germany, wish for peace, there 
will be peace. In the name of God, let us 
arise; let us unite; let us win this battle! 
This will be the grand victory of 1870. 


- —_—- 
ABUSE OF OPIATES. 
BY NATHAN ALLEN, M. D. 


Opium is one of the oldest and most valua- 
ble articles in the whole range of the Materia 
Medica, It is used in medicine, in its various 
preparations, under a greater variety of cir- 
cumstances, and to accomplish more import- 


ant results, than any other single article. 
Strike out this drug from the list of thera- 
peutical remedies, and it would be very diffi- 
cult for the whole class of sedatives or nar- 
cotics, or even both combined, to make good 
its place. Sydenham once remarked that, if 
he could be allowed only two weapons with 
which to combat disease in its mulifarious 
forms, opium would be his first choice. So, on 
the other hand, the evils growing out of its 
abuse surpass in magnitude, permanency and 
extent those of all other medicinal agents 
combined, unless it be that of intoxicating 
drinks. 

While for more than forty years the evils 


of intemperance from the use of alcoholic 
drinks have been brought, in a great variety 





by physicians practicing in the country, and 
include even all that is compounded in what 
are called patent medicines, we shall find 
that probably not more than one-half of all 
the opium imported into the United States is 
used strictly for medical purposes! This 
estimate will not be so surprising when it is 
considered what immense quantities some in- 
dividuals addicted to this habit consume; 
and, then, that many thousands of victims are 
enrolled in this class. Think of a single in- 
dividual taking daily from 1,000 wo 8,000 
drops of laudanum, when 25 drops are a regu- 
lar medical dose; or 150 to 200 grains of 
pure opium, when one grain is considered a 
fair dose; or of 30 grains of morphine, when 
only one-fourth of a grain is prescribed at a 
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time by a physician! But, then, there are 
extreme cases—the veriest slaves of the vice. 
The moderate victims compose by far the 
largest class. Dr. Fitz Hugh Ludlow, :ately 
deceased, having had an extensive acquaint- 
ance with this class, estimated that in 1868 
the opium victims in the United States num- 
bered from 80,000 to 100,000, and gave it as 
his opinion that the list was rapidly increas- 
ing. 

Dr. A. Calkins, in his “Opium and the 
Opium Habit,” gives the following important 
testimony on this point : 

“There are, besides, independent evidences 
here and there cropping out, which evince 
the fact that the opium-mania, far from being 
restricted within the purlieus of our cities and 
rural centres, is fast pervading the country 
population. Scarcely a village or a hamlet 
is to be excepted as unrepresented by its two 
classes of inebriates—the devotees to alcohol- 
ics, and the more miserable slaves to opium. 
Turn whichever way you will, you come upon 
the druggists by twos or tens, with their lists 
(provided they do not set face against 
applicants); and as for the doctors, they could 
tell ugly tales, but that silence—‘ expressive 
silence’ it may be—is written on their fore 
heads.” 

Dr. Barnes, of Ohio, has expressed the 
opinion that for his section more deaths are 
traceable to opium as their remote cause than 
to the alcoholic crudities so freely in use. 
Dr. Palmer, of Ontario, New York, has 
among his notes of practice the names of 
above a hundred patients—without counting 
such as came to his knowledge by simple 
hearsay—invalids from such enslavement. 

Thus addresses the writer a physician ard 
druggist of a New England city, Dr. S.S.: 

“Tn this town I began business twenty 
years since. The population, then at 10,000, 
has increased only inconsiderably; but my 
sales have advanced from 50 pounds of opium 
the first year to 300 pounds now, and of lauda- 
num four times upon what was formerly re- 
quired. About 50 regular purchasers come 
to my shop; and as many more, perhaps, are 
divided among the other three apothecaries 
in this place. Small country dealers also 
have their quotas of dependents. Such is no 
solitary record.” 

We have repeatedly applied to druggists 
for information in this matter, and have re- 
ceived replies confirmative of the above facts. 
Where apothecaries’ shops aboun—dkept, too, 
by all manner of persons—the temptation to 
sell this drug, as well as to buy it, is very 
strong. But the evil, as here intimated, pre- 
vails extensively among people where no 
apothecary shop is found. Ina purely agri- 
cultural town, far from any route, village or 





es 


city, a very intelligent gentleman, long g 
resident in the place, reported to us lately 
that he could name half a dozen persons in 
his immediate neighborhood addicted to this 
vice—two or three of them becoming almost 
“ sots.”’ 

Numerous extracts might be given from 
medical journals and newspapers confirming 
these facts; but one must suffice. A corres- 
pondent of the Portland Press, 1868, makes 
this statement: “Very few people are aware 
how many habitual consumers of opium 
among us a careful scrutiny would disclose, 
In the little village of Auburn at least fifty 
such (as counted up by a resident apothecary) 
regularly purchase their supply thereabouts, 
and the corner grocers, too, not a few of them, 
find occasion for keeping themselves supplied 
with a stock.” In proof of the prevalence of 
this evil, we present the following fact from.a 
late report of the Inebriate Asylum at Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. Among the applicants for 
admission to that institution in one year there 
were 520 persons “ prostrated either by opium 
alone or by this and liquor combined.” If 
such asylums were numerous in our country, 
it would bring to light this class of facts on a 
scale that would surprise the public. In the 
history of the victims of this vice there is 
generally found not only a strong disposition 
for privacy; but such is its nature, and the 
means of carrying it on, that its effects can 
be concealed from the public fer more effect- 
ually than those of almost any other evil. 
On this account it is very difficult to know 
who or how many are its victims. 

In illustration of the statements here made, 
and partly to show that the evil prevails ex- 
tensively in the Western States, we present 
this fact. A Dr. Collins, of Indiana, has dis- 
covered lately what he considers a sure reme- 
dy for this pernicious habit; and we are in- 
formed on good authority that he is overrun 
with applications, by mail and otherwise, for 
his medicines—to such an extent that the suf- 
ferers may be numbered by hundreds, if not 
thousands. But this application for medicine 
makes no particular exposure of the individu- 
al patient. 

This leads us to notice more particularly 
who are the victims of opium, what are some 
of its evil effects, and can they be easily 
cured. The class of persons most inclined to 
this habit possess generally a fine physical 
organization, with a predominance of the 
nervous temperament. The whole nervous 
system generally in such cases is peculiarly 
sensitive, and there is uniformly found a far 
greater fondness for mental than for physical 
labor. The cast of mind is more speculative, 
imaginative and sentimental than practical 
or domestic. The organization is not unfre- 
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quently predisposed to stimulants of some 
kind, and the inclination is greatly increased 
by habit. as well as by the state of health. 

To show the power of this drug, take the 
following case: Not long since, a gentleman 
who had enjoyed the highest political and 
professional honors—whose whole life had 
been crowded with honors and offices, and 
who had a family of great promise—who should 
have had objects of interest and affection, if any 
man ever had—was confined to his house by 
illness. It was known that he had been some- 
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evil—or, rather, to eradicate it? What reme- 
dies can cure such a disease? We answer: 
The same means that will cure intemperance 
arising from intoxicating drinks—and, we 
will add also, that from the effects of tobacco. 
Will moral suasion do it? Will legislation 
do it? We answer emphatically, No! We 


grant they may have an influence; but both 
agencies, most assuredly, will fail to accom- 
plish the work. We must have a different 
and far higher type of Christianity than what 


generally prevails at the present day—a Chris- 


what given to the opium habit, though it had | tianity that recognizes the great laws of health 
not apparently interfered with his profession- | and life, regulating the body as the laws of 
al business or public duties; but, at the time | the Almighty—as a part of his will and moral 
of this sickness, as his attending physician | government in this world—as obligatory and 
was arranging his medicine, he said to him: | sacred as his revealed commands. And even 
“ Whatever you prescribe, one thing you can | then there must be not only the recognition, 
not or must not do—that is, take away my| the hearty acknowledgment of these laws, 
morphine; for,” said he, “ witHouT THIS life | but perfect obedience.— The Independent. 


has no attraction for me!” How emphatically ieee 
true, in this case, was the saying of the China- 
man: “ It is not the man who eats opium; but 
it is opium that eats the man.” 

Did space permit, we might relate the his- 
tory of many cases (some of very great inter-' 


ANCIENT TELEGRAPHING. 

The communication of intelligence by the 
electric telegraph, now come into use at the 
East, recalls an interesting circumstance of 
ancient history. Compare it with the mode 


est) of the victims of this vice that have come | employed lately in sending news to Constan- 
under our own observation. In describing | tinople from Ephesus, that the railway was 
the kind of organization most easily tempted, | completed to the latter place from Smyrna. 
it should be remarked that this type does} The ancient message was dispatched over the 
not, by any means, include all its votaries. | same route. 
They come from all classes; and even the| When Helena, the mother of Constantine 
poorest and lowest in society would resort to| the Great, was prosecuting her pious research- 
the practice much oftener if they could.afford | es in Jerusalem, she caused a series of towers 
the expense, and in cases where they have | to be built along the sea-coast from Tyre to 
for a time experienced its effects they will have | Constantinople, and when she had effected 
it, even at the greatest sacrifice. But, then, | what she and the Christians of the fourth cen- 
it does not affect all persons alike, or always | tury regarded as her great discovery, the un: 
pleasantly. As a general thing the class with | covering of the beams of wood in the pit near 
whom opiates agree best are not so much in-| Calvary, which she believed, for some reason 
clined to alcoholic drinks. But, without en-| which we may well doubt, to be the wood of 
tering here into a discussion as to the com-| the cross of Christ, she “ telegraphed” the 
parative effects of opium and alcohol, or at-| account of the discovery to her son in Byzan- 
tempting to explain how they operate differ-| tium. A fire blazing on the hill of Acra sent 
ently upon different constitutions, there is one | the intelligence to the hill at Ramah, the city 
very marked difference —that is in the matter | of Samuel, and thence it flew to the hill of 
of reform. With intemperance from intoxi-| Samaria, where the city of Omri was then 
cating drinks reforms do occasionally occur, | splendid in its Roman decorations. They 
even in the most inveterate cases; but the| saw it from far-off Carmel, and lit their fires 
devotees of opium very seldom, if ever, per- | to tell the news to those who watched on the 
manently reform. Such is the verdict of all| spur of Lebanon that goes down to the sea of 
experience. Tyre, and so it flashed along the shore by Be- 
The principal reason of this difference is | rytus and Tripoli, and Laodicea of Syria, and 
this : opium captivates or overpowers far more | the strange story was dropped from the line 
the intellect, the reason, and the will; thus} at Antioch, then the most lordly and magnifi- 
actually abridging, in a greater degree, the | cent city in the world. It crossed the battle- 
powers of free agency! It is this peculiar | plain of Issns; it blazed along the Tarsus. It 
feature of the vice that makes opium not only | crossed the hills above Philadelphia, it leaped 
one of the most powerful, but one of the most | the mountain. passes about Colosse, it lit with 
dangerous agents for evil. starlike radiance the waters of the Archipelago 
The question very naturally may be asked, | as it went from hill to hill by Thyatira and 
What can be done to stay the progress of this! Pergamos, and over Ida, “ many-fountained 
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Ida,” and the plains of Troy. From the sum- 
mit of high Olympus (Olympus in Asia) the 
inhabitants of the new city of Constantine 
saw the flash of the expected message, and 
their shouts and hymns of thanksgiving in 
the mid-streets answered the enthusiastic re- 
joicings of the people in Jerusalem. The 
towers of Helena stand in mournful ruin all 
along the route of that dispatch. It would 
not be surprising if the wires of Morse’s in- 
vention are some time affixed to the walls of 
those very towers. 








THE SIN OF EXAGGERATION. 


There is a fault which does not get itself 
called by the ugly name of “lie,” but which 
is a dangerously close relation to it, and that 
is the habit of exaggeration. A man hears a 
thing, true enough in its original shape, but 
he passes it on with a little addition of his 
own. The man to whom he passes it adds 
his touch of exaggeration, until at last the 
statement is so swollen and distorted as to 
convey anything but the facts of the case. 
Take many statements that have gone forth 
and obtained credenc2 in the world, and yet, 
though they are in their final state grossly 
false, and do sore injustice, it is difficult to 
charge any one with a full-grown lie, in the 
share he has had in propagating the deceit. 
The result is a sort of accumulative lie, made 
by successive persons contributing a little 
touch of exaggeration to the story as it came 
to their hands. 

The worst of it is that this mischief is 
caused by the exercise of a power that is 

. sometimes useful—I mean that creative, im- 
aginative power which lends life to a descrip- 
tion. A man hears a thing and then gives it 
the color of his own thoughts almost uncon- 
sciously ; and yet,as I fear, this may produce 
very mischievous, perhaps disastrous, results. 
And who is to blame? Why, every one who 
has a share in the accretions which the story 
or statement has received. Sve how responsi- 
ble we may be for the effects of a lie, even 
when we do not wish to deceive. How care- 
ful we should be not to add to what we hear. 
If we must needs repeat it, or help to circu- 
late it, let us leave it as it came. Let us pass 
it on scrupulously unchanged, with no twist 
or increase of our own. 

Many persons look upon themselves as 
struggling to benefit the world, when, in fact, 
the world looks upon them as struggling only 
to benefit themselves. 


—— 


ITEMS. 


Reports from the Eclipse continue to be fragmen- 
tary. Prof. Fierce writes from Catania that his 
party were singularly fortunate in obtaing a mag- 
nificent view, through a break in the clouds just 








at the right moment, which did not extend a thon. 
sand feet. He had a fine view of the corona, which 
will farnish data for important conclusions. The true 
corona, he says, is clearly proved to be a solar atmos- 
phere, extending 80.000 miles above the ordinarily 
visible surface of the sun. He distinguishes a falge 
corona as connected with the earth’s atmosphere, 
which was not seen by his party, owing to the haze. 
Prof. Hilgard communicates through the Journal of 
Science (New Haven) some general results in Sicily 
which have been reported officially to the Coast Sur- 
vey Office. Two-fifths of the American detail suc- 
ceeded, and it is claimed as settled that the corona 
is aolar in part, at least. The polariscope observa- 
tions were fine ; the spectroscope failed. From the 
Englizh party in Spain a correspondent of the Tri- 
bune reports that the corona was seen as a diffuse 
light, interrupted in four places distinctly, and ina 
fifth faintly, by dark intervals. It was approximate- 
ly quadrilateral in outline, but extending furthest 
in the direction of the first contact. The brightest 
part was acarcely more than one tenth of the sun’s 
diameter, the light fading rapidly beyond, but dis- 
tinctly visible at a distance equal to seven-eighths 
diameter. Totality ended by the formation of 
Baily’s beads—a peculiar notched appearance. The 
red prominences werv numerous, but not remarka- 
ble. Some reports from Gibraltar give an unrqual 
corona, at no point more than one-sixth of the 
moon’s radius in extent; but there were only two 
seconds for seeing. Prof. Young, at Jerez in 
Spiin, had much success with the spectroscope, 
confirming in the main the results of the previous 
year. The most interesting point noted was that 
in the spectrum of a point at the base of the «hro- 
mosphere the dark lines of the ordinary solar spec- 
trum are all reversed. As the moon made the 
secon’ contact, these dark lines faded out, and the 
field was suddenly filled with brilliant lines, which, 
as negrly as could be determined ln two seconds of 
time, replacad with exactness the dark lines.—In- 
dependent. 


A Ratner remarkable person has just died in 
Paris. It was a certain M. Lambert, who was sec- 
retary to Fouquier Tiuville, who conducted the 
prosecutions before the Revolutionary tribanal dur- 
ing the reign of terror. He was also the recorder 
of that Court of Death, and wrote down the doom 
of the swarming victims of Robespierre and his as- 
sessors. It is said of him that he was haunted by 
images of the scenes he had witnessed, and could 
not speak of them without evident emotions of fear 
and horror. But his feelings did not have the ef- 
fect of shortening his life, as he lived to the age of 
ninety-five years. When the revolution of Thermi- 
dor commended to the lips of Robespierre the 
bloody chalice which he had made so many others 
drink to the dregs, Lambert fled to England, and 
became clerk to a brewer, keeping the records of 
beer, instead of blood. At the Restoration he re- 
turned to Paris, and his passion was the cultiva- 
tion of flowers. He always lived in great retire- 
ment; but was finally broken down in mind and 
body by the siege, and so died. What a deal of 
life as well as of death this veteran had seen! As 
a lad, he must havea full recollection of the state 
of things before the Revolution; for he was grown 
up before Bonaparte had been heard of. Then the 
Revolution, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restora- 
tion, the Dynasty of July, the Revolution of ’48, 
the Coup d’ Etat, the Second Empire, tle Conquest 
of France by Prussia, and the siege of Paris! He 
might well think that it was time for him to die. 
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FRIENDS’ INT 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


Wi Oh OF DEL 


N. Va hae ‘Ghestant Meet, 


PHI  RaRePIIA, 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATE 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual he 
ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
verning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 


the Branch Office. 
EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLear, Epw. Brinenurat, JR., 
Wittiam Boss, Wiutax G. Grssons, 
Taoxas D. Wess, Groner W. Strong, 
Wittram Cansy, Jonny V. Ricz, 
Gzorce W. Busu, Wiuuiam H. Swirr, 
Wiuu1am 8. Hugs, Samus. Bancrort, JR. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New com a and hesneniasnone 571 yp 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
!. &LLWOOD CHAPMAN, 701 Aroh St. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.'s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


108. w.y. 
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No. 51. 


——— 


Fast 3 Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute wil) close Twelfth 
month 2Zlst. The Winter Term will open Firet 
mouth 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Sprisg Term wil) open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principul—Cuanuzs H. Daruineron, A.M. 
Preceptress—Frances DaRLineton. 
Assistonts —Sipyzgy P. STssstns, 

Emma J. Nivzs. 


This Indtitutiou is pleasantly situated in a retired but accexsi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar iniucements for those who, vor 
caring to pursue a fall College course, yet desire the advantages 
of a liberal educition. The officers desiga to make thoroughness: 
a promivent characteristic. 

Por further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
East Hamburg, N, Y. 


Miami VALLEY INSGIULE, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Will be opened for the reception of students eu 
the +th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 

1.7 tf. ‘Springboro’, « oO. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Cailowhi!l §t., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—s. B. REGESTER having purchased kt. B. Bext’s iuteres 
in the busiuess, will again give his whole atteotion to the sane, 
hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 so iw aw 


ERCILDOUN SaMINARY FOR TOUNG LADIES. 
ERCLILDOUN, CHESTER vo., 


The Spring ana Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 20th of 2 mo. uext. Thorough 
and careful instruction is given in every department. 

Terms, $85 per session of 20 weeks. For Cata- 
logue and full particulars address tke Principal, 

128.318 RICHARD DARLINGTOs, Jr. 


Juin K. WiiDiiAN, 

No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOAYS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 
BOOES FOR SALE Muslins! Muslins! Muslins! 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
























Marly Quakerism, by wins cloth, $1.50, cheap, $2. Works An excellent stock now open. 
of Isaac Pen: n, 4 vole ry 0} aware 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” | NEW YORK MILLS, 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adosen. Dissertation WAMSBSUTTA, 
om the Ohbristian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50 cts. Young WILLIAMSBSVILEB, 
Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 
Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, BAY MILLS, 
40c. an % eee a — mee FRUIT OF THE LOOM. 
76c. The Cruci al cken stian, 2 ‘our to West ANDROSCOGGIN, 
Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &€., 40c. Ta-o-pi, 
or The Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, HOUSEKEEPER 
by Ezra Michener. 30c. The Coneiliator, léc. A Key to the NONPAREIL, 


Conciliator, 25. Theology Simplified, 25c. Essays—On the Respon- 
sibility of the Church; On Funeral Sermons; Us True Greatnes:. 
Nanny’s a 80c. On the Mountain, 20c. “Buy your 
own Cherries,” 1 

EMILY MAYLAND or, the Faithful Governess, 287 pp , $2.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament, one vol., 60 cts. 

A Puga ror tae Doms Creation, 60 cte. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend=, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

GE T1FicaTEs, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $5.00. 

Photograph Likeness (fac simile autograph attached) of John 

Comly, at 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


SEMPER IDEM, FORESTDALE. 


BLEACHED AND BROWN SHEETINGS,. 
All widths and prices. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


FROM AUCTION: 


1 Lot Gents’ Gum Shoes, 75 c. per pair. 
10 doz. Linen Cambric Hdkfs, 95 c. per doz. 
10 “ “ ‘“ $1.20 “ 

50 “ Linen Napkins, $1.50 and $1.75 per doz. 
1 lot Boys’ Buckskin Gloves, 50c. per pair. 
10 doz Mode Kid Gloves, $1.90 per pair. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
8. W. COR. 7ru & ARCH STREETS, 


The Provident Life and Trust Com: 
pany of Philadelphia 


Offers the position of Special Agent for Montgomer. 
Co., Pa., to an intelligent and energetic Friend. 
Position responsfble and remuneratine. Persons 
possessing the above qualifications (although no 
experienced in the business) invited to apply m 
person or by letter to the office of the Company, 
No. 111 South Fourth St. 93 


NEW OPENING OF 


FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 
tation. 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplivs, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Qlive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombazinea Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
ealled to these goods, as they give uviversal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1. 00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. New importation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Bianket Shawls, 
fringed aud bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
PLAIN BONNET AND GAP Mi AKER Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 

§| Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
No. 8 GAY ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 
211 41 ewm. vs. imf, 
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CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
Samuel C, Collins, A.M., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfally situated one mile from Chappaqua De- 
pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
furnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam; 
no effort having been spared to render the Institu- 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Spring Term of 20 weeks will begin 3d mo. 
6th, 1871. For circulars, &c., address MELLIS 8. 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
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ISAAC DIXON, 

120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in a 430 1231 





WALNUT LNUT BRACKETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 4nd a general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. 





 CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
apes 33 North Second 8t,, Philada- 


MARY c. PRATT, 
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